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Editorial  Abstract:  A  crucial  part  of  Air  Force  education  in  leadership  occurs  at  Squadron 
Officer  College  (SOC),  located  at  Air  U  niversity,  M  axwe/i  Air  Force  Base  (AFB),  Alabama. 
T  his  article  explores  curriculum  changes  in  SOC's  four-week  Aerospace  Basic  Course  (ABC) 
for  newly  commissioned  officers  and  Air  Force-equivalent  civilians,  and  five-week  Squadron 
Officer  School  (SOS)  for  junior  and  mid  grade  officers  and  Air  Force- equivalent  civilians.  A 
majority  of  SOC  students  are  members  of  "Generation  X." 


THROUGH  THE  YEARS,  the  profes¬ 
sional  military  education  (PME)  cur¬ 
riculum  for  company  grade  officers 
(CGO)  has  been  dynamic  in  order 
to  meet  Air  Force  needs  as  well  as  the  chang¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  CGOs.  Recently,  SOC 
has  initiated  important  changes  by  increasing 
its  emphasis  on  the  affective  domain  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  response  to  the  demonstrated  traits  of 
the  most  recent  generation  of  officers  enter¬ 
ing  the  Air  Force. 

This  article  outlines  the  characteristics  of 
these  officers— members  of  "Generation  X"— 
compares  them  to  those  of  the  "baby  boomer" 


generation,  and  provides  some  opinions  of  Air 
Force  leaders  regarding  their  expectations  of 
these  CGOs.  It  discusses  how  PME  plays  a  role 
in  preparing  CGOsto  meet  the  challenges  they 
will  face  in  their  Air  Force  careers  and  shows 
how  the  SOC  curricula  have  been  redesigned 
to  enhance  effectiveness  in  educating  our  fu¬ 
ture  Air  Force  leaders. 

Changing  of  the  Guard 

A  shift  in  leadership  roles  from  one  gener¬ 
ation  to  another  has  begun.  As  baby  boomers 
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retire,  more  and  more  Generation  Xers  enter 
the  workforce.1  By  the  early  1990s,  they  had 
surpassed  baby  boomers  in  total  workforce 
population.2  Soon,  today's  Air  Force  senior 
officers— consisting  predominantly  of  baby 
boomers— will  begin  turning  over  the  reinsto 
Generation  Xers. 

Much  has  changed  in  American  societyover 
the  last  two  generations,  including  the  educa¬ 
tional  system.  Some  "progressive"  educational 
movements  produced  curricula  and  methods 
that  failed  the  average  student.  In  fact,  some 
curricula  and  methods  have  tended  to  create 
observable  differences  between  Generation 
Xers  and  baby  boomers  so  that  today  many  of 
the  nation's  graduates  do  not  share  a  common 
body  of  knowledge,  common  body  of  prin¬ 
ciples,  or  common  moral  and  intellectual  dis¬ 
cipline.3  Yet,  to  remain  effective  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  the  Air  Force  needs  members  who  share 
those  commonalities.  PME  can  play  a  critical 
role  in  this  endeavor. 

PME  and  the  Affective  Domain 

Education  includes  two  main  categories  or 
domainsof  learning:  the  cognitive  domain  of 
facts  and  figures,  measurable  in  levels  of 
knowledge  or  comprehension,4  and  the  affec¬ 
tive  domain  of  ideas,  reflected  in  attitudes, 
values,  and  feelings.5  Air  Force  PME  has  tra¬ 
ditionally  concentrated  on  cognitive  learn¬ 
ing,  which  will  continue  to  take  place  at  SOC 
in  lessons  on  Air  Force  doctrine,  theory,  and 
history.  Yet,  some  of  those  subjects— history, 
for  example— also  contain  important  affec¬ 
tive  elements.  In  some  subject  areas,  the  af¬ 
fective  domain  is  dominant.  Concentrating 
on  this  domain  is  only  one  of  many  recent 
changes  at  SOC. 

PME  attheCGO  level  helps  prepare  newly 
commissioned  and  junior  officers  for  leader¬ 
ship  roles  at  the  tactical  level.  In  PME  they  ac¬ 
quire  many  of  the  skills  needed  to  fulfill  the 
expectations  of  senior  leaders.  According  to 


Gen  Gregory  S.  Martin,  U  S  Air  Forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  "the  role  of  PM  E  is  to  broaden  CGOs' 
understanding  of  the  Air  Force's  structure 
and  mission,  as  well  asprovidean  exposure  to 
the  teamwork  and  functional  interrelation- 
shipsnecessaryfortheAir  Force  to  succeed."6 

But  PM  E  falters  in  this  role  because  curric¬ 
ula  written  to  teach  boomers  aren't  nearly  as 
effective  for  Xers.  For  the  most  part,  Genera¬ 
tion  Xers  want  to  be  entertained  while  they 
learn,  and  they  don't  look  forward  to  hearing 
auditorium  lectures  from  guest  speakers  who 
don't  have  dynamic,  technologically  savvy 
presentations.  This  is  not  to  stereotype  Xers 
as  people  who  lack  the  boomers'  attention 
span,  patience,  tolerance,  or  discipline.  They 
simply  appear  to  learn  better  under  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  others.  Why?  They  grew  up 
that  way— captivated  by  the  media,  advertis¬ 
ing,  and,  most  notably,  educational  method¬ 
ologies  designed  to  entertain  and  teach  only 
the  necessary  requirements  in  minimum 
time.7  Years  ago,  auditorium  presentations 
were  the  standard  practice,  largely  because  of 
the  available  technology.  A  speaker's  measure 
of  merit  was  based  on  the  power  of  words 
rather  than  the  razzle-dazzle  of  his  or  her 
electronic  slides.  Students  also  accepted  the 
premise  that  someone  of  higher  rank  was 
worth  listening  to  and  deserved  their  respect. 
Today,  students  might  have  respect  for  a 
higher  rank  but  at  the  same  time  feel  that 
guest  speakers  owe  it  to  the  audience  to  be 
entertaining.  According  to  Dr.  Flank  Das- 
inger  of  SOC,  "data  [collected  from  SOC  stu¬ 
dent  critiques]  suggests  Generation  X  learn¬ 
ers  prefer  to  be  engaged  in  their  learning 
instead  of  [being]  passive  recipients."  Semi¬ 
nar  sessionsare  more  likely  to  appeal  to  them 
because  the  environment  is  conducive  to 
open  discussion  and  interaction  between  stu¬ 
dent  and  instructor.8 

The  Air  Force  needs  to  understand  the 
basic  characteristics  of  Generation  Xers  in 
order  to  better  educate  them  with  tailor-made 
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programs.  Obviously,  not  everyone  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  generation  displays  the  characteristics  of 
that  generation,  and  military  members  often 
don't  fit  into  a  generational  stereotype  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  military-socialization 
process.  Nevertheless,  most  personnel  demon¬ 
strate  similarities,  making  it  important  to 
identify  those  general  characteristics  of  the 
two  major  generationsthat  currently  make  up 
our  officer  corps.  This  is  why  SOC  has 
changed  from  a  primarily  cognitive  teaching 
focus  to  an  affective  one. 

Boomers  versus  Xers 

In  general,  baby  boomers,  born  from  1943 
to  1960,  grew  up  with  a  positive  view  of  the 
world.9  Most  of  them  lived  in  traditional  nu¬ 
clear  families  with  a  working  father  and  a  stay- 
at-home  mother.  Boomers  were  in  the  spot¬ 
light.  They  represented  the  hope  for  the 
future  their  parents  had  fought  to  preserve, 
so  expectations  for  this  generation  were  high. 
In  fact,  in  January  1967,  Time  magazine  actu¬ 
ally  gave  its  prestigious  "Man  of  the  Year" 
award  to  the  baby-boom  generation.  Time 
proclaimed  it  the  generation  that  would 
clean  up  our  cities,  end  racial  inequity,  find  a 
cure  for  cancer  and  the  common  cold,  and 
prevent  poverty  and  war.10 

Common  characteristics  used  to  describe 
baby  boomers  include  optimism,  team  orien¬ 
tation,  drive  to  achieve,  and  strong  ambition. 
As  teenagers  in  the  1960s,  many  boomers  re¬ 
jected  the  traditional  values  held  dear  by  the 
previous  generation.  Some  of  them  chal¬ 
lenged  authority  in  every  form— law,  police, 
universities,  elected  officials,  marriage— and 
developed  new  attitudes  toward  sexual  mores 
and  drug  use.  Boomers  opposed  or  ques¬ 
tioned  almost  all  traditional  beliefs.11 

As  boomers  matured,  some  discarded  their 
idealism  and  embraced  the  very  institutions 
they  had  rejected  earlier.  Ironically,  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  traditions  boomers  reembraced 


deteriorated  during  their  watch.  Inflation,  ris¬ 
ing  crime,  declining  family  traditions,  in¬ 
creasing  violence,  high  national  debt,  and  a 
nearly  bankrupt  Social  Security  system,  to 
name  a  few,  made  up  the  legacy  of  the  baby 
boomers. 

One  of  the  major  contributors  to  the  psy¬ 
che  of  baby  boomers  in  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s  was  the  Vietnam  War.  There  is  no 
easy  way  to  discuss  what  the  Vietnam  legacy 
meant,  and  still  means,  to  this  generation. 
The  effect  has  been  profound— almost  haunt¬ 
ing.  The  fallout  of  the  Vietnam  War  and  its 
various  interpretations  are  more  personal  to 
this  generation  than  to  any  other. 

Also  adding  to  the  baby  boomers'  mind-set 
were  many  other  significant  events  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  their  formative  years— for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  civil  rights  movement,  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  first  manned  moon  landing, 
Woodstock,  and  the  Kent  State  University 
shootings,  to  name  just  a  few.  Each  of  these, 
along  with  many  others,  was  an  important  ex¬ 
perience  for  the  generation  of  people  at  the 
helm  of  our  Air  Force  today. 

Similarly,  members  of  Generation  X  had 
profound  and  unique  experiences.  Born 
from  1960  to  1980,  Generation  Xers  have 
been  described  as  self-reliant,  skeptical, 
unimpressed  by  authority,  and  reluctant  to 
commit  to  relationships,  whether  personal  or 
professional.12  These  characteristics  have 
many  sources. 

Asa  whole,  Xers  are  an  attention-deprived, 
parentally  neglected  generation.  Two  main 
reasons  drive  this  condition.  First,  nearly  half 
of  all  marriages  during  this  time  period  have 
ended  in  divorce.13  Many  Generation  X  chil¬ 
dren  grew  up  in  an  environment  of  joint  cus¬ 
tody.  Second,  this  is  the  first  generation  of 
children  predominantly  from  families  in 
which  both  parents  worked.  Women  are  work¬ 
ing  in  increasing  numbers.  Between  1969  and 
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1996,  the  number  of  working  married  women 
with  children  increased  84  percent.14 

While  their  parents  were  busy  earning  a  liv¬ 
ing,  Generation  Xers  were  left  to  entertain 
themselves.  They  watched  TV,  played  video 
games,  and  learned  how  to  use  the  personal 
computer.  All  of  that  free  time  created  a  tech¬ 
nologically  savvy  generation.  The  typical  Gen¬ 
eration  Xer  coming  on  active  duty  today  first 
began  using  computers  in  grade  school.  Many 
knew  how  to  use  a  videocassette  recorder  be¬ 
fore  they  could  spell.  But  too  much  of  anything 
can  have  negative  consequences. 

In  the  1980s,  child  experts  began  warning 
that  children  were  watching  too  much  TV.  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  1998  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi¬ 
atrics  p  u  b  I  i  sh  ed  th  e  resu  I  ts  of  a  th  ree-year  stu  d  y 
of  Generation  Xers  and  members  of  the  next 
generation  ("Nexters"  or  "Generation  Y"). 
After  examining  children  from  three  to  18 
years  of  age,  they  found  that  most  of  them 
watch  approximately  four  hours  of  TV  daily. 
The  article  further  claimed  that  by  the  end  of 
high  school,  many  teenagers  have  viewed  more 
than  18,000  hours  of  television— more  time 
than  they  have  spent  in  a  classroom  and  second 
only  to  the  time  they  have  spent  sleeping.15 

In  the  '70s,  '80s,  and  '90s,  improved  tech¬ 
nology  coupled  with  new  media  practices  had 
TV  bringing  the  violence  of  real-life  wars  and 
conflicts  (Vietnam,  Grenada,  Panama,  the 
Gulf  War,  and  Bosnia)  directly  into  their  liv¬ 
ing  rooms.  This  real-time,  "entertaining" 
presentation  of  world  events  helped  develop 
an  "instantaneous"  and  "tell  me  what  I  need 
to  know  now"  attitude. 

Several  of  the  major  events  affecting  Gener¬ 
ation  Xers  include  the  Challenger  space-shuttle 
disaster,  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  Operation 
Desert  Storm,  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  and  the 
0.  J.  Simpson  trial.  In  addition,  prominent 
leaders,  including  former  president  Clinton 
and  Gene  McKinney,  formerly  the  sergeant 
major  of  the  Army,  were  charged  with  various 
counts  of  sexual  misconduct.  These  events 


adversely  affected  the  basic  levels  of  trust  a 
generation  should  have  in  its  leaders.  This 
negative  environment  has  left  many  Genera¬ 
tions  Xers  very  skeptical. 

Characteristics  of  Generation  X  are  preva¬ 
lent  throughout  American  society  and  may 
not  be  well  understood  or  received  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  earlier  generations,  such  as  the  baby 
boomers.  For  example,  Generation  Xers, 
often  accused  of  having  little  or  no  attention 
span,  may  simply  process  information  differ¬ 
ently.  According  to  one  interpretation,  "this 
under-30  generation  thinks  and  sees  the 
world  in  waysentirelydifferentthan  their  par¬ 
ents  .  .  .  largely  because  technology  has  cre¬ 
ated  and  reinforces  certain  cognitive  changes 
in  the  way  they  perceive  and  process  informa¬ 
tion.''16  This,  in  addition  to  their  skeptical  na¬ 
ture,  has  resulted  in  a  generation  that  com¬ 
municates  differently.  They  tend  to  doubt 
information,  ask  more  questions,  and  don't 
always  settle  for  pat  answers. 

CGOs  see  these  traits  in  their  peers.  Second 
Lieutenant  Mark  Bailey,  from  Peterson  AFB, 
Colorado,  said  he  sees  lieutenants  with  a 
"gimme  attitude— a  'what  can  you  do  for  me?' 
instead  of  a  'what  can  I  do  for  you?'  attitude."17 
This  really  flies  in  the  face  of  what  a  military 
service  is  all  about,  if  not  approached  correctly. 

Air  Force  Expectations 

The  Air  Force  expects  great  things  from  its 
junior  officers.  Top  Air  Force  leaders  have 
identified  some  of  these  expectations  as  loy¬ 
alty,  commitment,  credibility,  and  integrity. 
The  service's  core  values  are  the  foundation 
of  any  Air  Force  member.  One  senior  leader 
commented,  "We  need  young  CGOs  to  have 
strong  values  and  an  ethics  foundation."18 
Technical  expertise  is  also  a  high  priority.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Maj  Gen  Charles  Link,  USAF,  re¬ 
tired,  "we  need  leaders  at  the  CGO  level  who 
are  specialists,  who  are  very  highly  trained  in 
a  fairly  narrow  piece  of  the  workforce."19  In 
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the  opinion  of  Gen  Ronald  Fogleman,  for¬ 
mer  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  the  Air  Force 
needsCGOs  who  have  a  strong  focuson  their 
primary  functional  area  of  expertise  and  the 
ability  to  build  on  an  operational  foundation 
for  future  growth.20 


"/  think  we  expect  much  more  of  folks 
today  than  in  my  day. ...  We  expect 
them  to  lead,  and  we  expect  them  to  be 
knowledgeable  about  our  Air  Force 
across  a  broad  spectrum." 


There  is  no  better  authority  than  Gen 
Michael  Ryan,  the  Air  Force  chief  of  staff,  to 
spell  out  what  the  Air  Force  expects  from  its 
CGOs:  "Excellence  in  the  performance  of  their 
duty.  Company  grade  is  where  we  have  the 
depth  of  our  knowledge;  it  doesn't  matter  if  it's 
space,  rated,  nonrated,  engineers. . . .  Captains 
are  the  backbone  of  our  force.  They  are  the 
ones  that  actually  do  the  work— the  ones  who 
lead  at  the  tactical  level.  So  it's  excellence  in 
knowledge  of  their  business.''21  Asked  whether 
expectations  have  changed,  he  commented,  "I 
think  we  expect  much  more  of  folks  tod  ay  than 
in  my  day. ...  We  expect  them  to  lead,  and  we 
expect  them  to  be  knowledgeable  about  our 
Air  Force  across  a  broad  spectrum.''  As  to  the 
role  of  PM  E  in  fulfilling  these  greater  expecta¬ 
tions,  the  chief  said  that 

PME  actually  broadens  folks  and  exposes  them 
to  other  people  in  our  Air  Force.  Sometimes 
you  get  in  your  stovepipe  and  are  never  ex¬ 
posed.  We  have  pilots  who  are  never  exposed  to 
leadership  requirements  that  some  CGOs  have 
had  to  have  in  maintenance  or  supply  or  trans¬ 
portation  or  civil  engineering.  ...  It  exposes 
them  not  only  to  subject  matter  but  to  people. 
It  is  terribly  important,  the  human  piece  of 
this— you  know,  where  you  are  actually  eyeball 
to  eyeball,  folks  listening  to  what  they  say,  learn¬ 
ing  what  they  do.  That'sa  very  broadening  part 
of  the  curriculum.22 


Lt  Gen  Lance  Lord,  Air  University  com¬ 
mander,  also  discusses  the  need  for  CGOs 
who  have  a  greater  understanding  of  Air 
Force  operations:  "We  can't  afford  to  be 
stovepiped  anymore.  We  aren't  big  enough. 
Tempo  is  too  high.  We  all  must  have  a  pro¬ 
found  appreciation  for  the  profession  of 
aerospace  power.  That's  the  business  we're 
in."23LtGen  Roger  DeKokof  Air  Force  Space 
Command  summed  it  up  by  saying,  "We  still 
need  CGOs  who  are  committed  to  the  future 
of  our  Air  Force— an  Air  Force  equipped  with 
leaders  who  understand  how  to  develop  and 
employ  a  full  spectrum  of  aerospace  power. 
Our  CGO  PM  E  helps  build  that  understand¬ 
ing  early  in  an  officer's  career."24 

Interestingly,  CGOs  also  know  pretty  well 
what  the  Air  Force  expects  of  them;  their  per¬ 
ception  is  very  close  to  that  of  the  generals. 
They  recognize  the  need  for  dedicated  lead¬ 
ers  who  are  able  to  adapt  to  a  variety  of  situa¬ 
tions.  Second  Lieutenant  Louise  Williams, 
stationed  at  Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska,  said, 
"We  need  leaders— leaders  who  will  lead  by 
example  and  are  willing  to  take  responsibility 
for  their  actions."25  Capt  Rob  Hume,  of  Ein- 
siedlerhof  Air  Station,  Germany,  added  that 
"the  Air  Force  needs  officers  who  are  truly 
dedicated  out  of  a  calling  to  serve— not  ones 
who  didn't  have  job  offers  right  out  of  college 
or  arejust  hereto  get  flying  hours  so  they  can 
go  work  for  American  Airlines.''26  The  chal¬ 
lenge  for  PM  E  is  to  match  curricula  with  peo¬ 
ple  so  that  they  can  meet  these  expectations. 

Solution 

Since  Generation  Xers  differ  from  their 
predecessors  and  because  the  Air  Force  culture 
has  changed,  the  Air  Force  needed  to  change 
its  PME  methods  for  CGOs.  Hence,  SOC  de¬ 
veloped  a  two-pronged  approach,  modifying 
education  in  both  the  cognitive  and  affective 
domains  of  learning  but  emphasizing  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Affective  learning  is  more  difficult  to  teach 
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and  measure,  but— according  to  education  ex¬ 
perts  involved  in  Air  Force  PM  E— it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  right  now.  According  to  Col  Ann  Testa, 
SOC  commander,  "our  number-one  objective 
in  ABC  is  to  make  our  students  proud  of  who 
they  are  as  members  of  the  finest  institution  in 
the  world.  In  SOS  we  rededicate  them  and 
teach  them  to  deal  with  future  challenges.  We 
are  attempting  to  reach  their  hearts  and  souls 
in  SOC!"27 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  Air  Force?  U  n- 
derstanding  these  and  future  generational  dif¬ 
ferences  will  allow  the  service  to  develop  strate¬ 
gies  to  recruit,  retain,  and  educate.  It  has 
helped  SOC  transform  its  teaching  methodol¬ 
ogy.  Specifically,  ABC  changed  from  lectures 
and  slide  presentations  to  guided  discussions 
that  more  effectively  engage  students,  provid¬ 
ing  ownership  and  "buy-in"  of  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  newly  modified  SOS  curriculum 
spends  more  time  with  history  and  doctrine, 
which  helps  students  bond  to  the  institution. 

Self-reliant  Generation  Xers  tend  to  have 
individualistic  attitudes  and  usually  prefer 
solitary  activities.  To  help  overcome  this  ten¬ 
dency,  SOC  incorporated  challenging,  team- 
based  events  into  both  the  ABC  and  SOS  cur¬ 
ricula.  ABC  emphasizes  teamwork  and 
problem-solving  skills  during  several  outdoor 
athletic  activities,  and  its  capstone  team 
event— Operation  Blue  Thunder  II  — has  stu¬ 
dents  conducting  simulated  combat  opera¬ 
tions  as  members  of  a  deployed  aerospace  op¬ 
erations  center.  SO  S  puts  its  students  through 
a  war-game  exercise  called  Operation  At¬ 
lantis,  and  they  participate  in  other  team  air- 
power  simulations  and  athletic-field  cam¬ 
paigns.  These  situations  provide  a  dynamic 
challenge  against  a  thinking  opponent  and 
reinforce  the  value  of  teamwork. 

Because  many  Generation  Xers  are  unim¬ 
pressed  by  authority,  SOC  needed  to  enlighten 
students  with  a  variety  of  impressive  speakers 
who  exemplify  Air  Force  ideals  and  corevalues. 
Both  SOS  and  ABC  invite  guest  speakers  who 


serve  as  positive  role  models,  such  as  former 
prisoners  of  war,  Medal  of  Flonor  recipients, 
and  other  heroes,  like  the  Tuskegee  airmen. 
SOC  encourages  open  and  frank  discussions 
among  the  students,  faculty,  and  speakers  by  fa¬ 
cilitating  d iscussions on  important  moral  issues. 

Generation  Xers  also  have  the  reputation 
of  making  only  short-term  investments  rather 
than  long-term  commitments.  Therefore,  the 
SOC  curricula  are  designed  to  enhance  their 
sense  of  commitment  by  emphasizing  the 
unique  capabilities  of  the  Air  Force.  SOC 
wants  its  students  to  understand  where  they 
fit  into  the  big  picture  and  to  appreciate  their 
contributions  to  the  Air  Force  mission. 

To  accommodate  Generation  X's  desire 
for  flashy,  short-term  learning,  ABC  and  SOS 
have  increased  video,  simulation,  and  tech¬ 
nology  methodsto  reinforce  educational  con¬ 
cepts.  For  example,  ABC  developed  an  award¬ 
winning  digital  video  disc  (DVD)  series  called 
"What  Now,  Lieutenant?"  which  presents  eth¬ 
ical  dilemmas  for  discussion.  In  addition, 
ABC  modified  a  commercially  available,  com¬ 
puter-based,  interactive  war  game  that  is  not 
only  entertaining,  but  also  emphasizes  rele¬ 
vant  airpower  concepts. 

IsSOC  providing  its  students  the  skil  Is  nec¬ 
essary  to  fulfill  the  expectations  set  forth  by 
today's  senior  leaders?  Students  think  it  is. 
They  believe  SOC  is  providing  them  a  greater 
knowledge  of  how  the  Air  Force  operates. 
"SOS  exposed  me  to  a  broader  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Air  Force  outside  of  my  career 
field.  I  can  now  take  what  I  have  learned  back 
to  my  unit  and  apply  it  to  situations  I  will  face 
in  the  future,"  commented  Capt  Thomas 
Sherman,  stationed  at  Aviano  Air  Base,  Italy.28 
Capt  Joel  Meyers,  of  Elmendorf  AFB,  Alaska, 
echoed  that  sentiment:  "I  appreciated  learn¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  Air  Force  and  our 
role  in  society.  It  opened  my  eyes  to  the  big¬ 
ger  picture.''29  Second  Lieutenant  Bailey  said 
that  "ABC  gave  me  the  resources— the  tools 
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and  ammunition— I  needed  to  see  how  my 
piece  fits  into  the  puzzle."30 

Today  it  is  important  for  PM  E  to  affect  the 
heart  as  well  as  the  mind.  With  the  downsiz¬ 
ing  of  theforce and  demandsfor  doing  more 
with  less,  PM  E  needs  not  only  to  educate  our 
CGOs,  but  also  to  reinforce  the  dedication 
they  felt  when  they  first  joined  the  Air  Force. 
According  to  General  Link, 

We  rely  on  PME  to  help  officers  understand 
their  importance  to  the  larger  institution.  If  we 
do  thisright,  they  will  love  the  larger  institution 
in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  in  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  in  their 
relationship  with  their  subordinates,  and  in  a 
way  that  will  be  helpful  as  they  deal  with  frus¬ 
trations  and  demands  of  day-to-day  duty  per- 
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